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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Extracts from the Physicians’ Report. 


To the Managers of the Asylum: 

In compliance with the obligation resting 
upon us, we present the thirty-third Aonual 
Report of the state of the [nstitution under our 
charge, and the result of the treatment pur- 
sued, upon those who have been entrusted to 
our care. ‘There were in the Asylum Third 
month Ist, 1849, forty-seven patients, and 
twenty-seven have been received since, making 
seventy-four in all who have been under care 
during the year. 

Sixteen of the forty-seven patients in the 
House at the time of the last Annual Report, 
were then under particular medical care. 
Thirty-seven cases within the past ‘twelve 
months have been under special medical treat- 
ment. 

Fourteen of these thirty-seven patients are 
still in the Institution, and eighteen have been 
discharged, fourteen of whom were restored to 
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having gone beyond the reach of medical | in about thirty-six hours. A third case was 
assistance. It is certain, that in many in-|that of a female, who for many years had been 
stances, the peculiar irritation of the brain, | subject to attacks of derangement, and who 
from which Insanity often arises, may be con-|}had been admitted eighteen times into the 
tinued for a long time without passing into} Asylum. She died of typhoid fever. The 


permanent structural Jisease, and the records ; last was the case of a y 


vwoman who com- 


of the Asylum will show, that many such pa- | mitted suicide, notwithstanding close and vigi- 


tients, by being withdrawn from the influence 
of injurious impressions, which tend to keep 
up this irritation, and being subjected to medi- 
cal and moral treatment, may frequently be 
restored to the use of their reason, It may be 
difficult sometimes to decide, what will be the 
probable event; but under the most doubtful 
prognosis, the patient ought always, by being 
placed under the fostering care of an [nstitu- 
tion, to be allowed the opportunity of having 
those means employed which may result in his 
recovery. Even when the hope of complete 
restoration can no longer be indulged, the 
patient’s condition may be materially improv- 
ed by a residence in an Asylum; and there 
are, perhaps, no cases which ought to be con- 
sidered beyond the hope of relief, without the 
benefit of such a trial. 

Although the Cholera prevailed at Frank- 
ford and in the vicinity of the Asylum, yet 
the inmates of the Jastitution, were mercifully 
preserved from its fearful visitation, but durin 
the last summer, and fiist fall months, Epi- 
demic Dysentery prevailed to a considerable 
extent, among the patients and their attend- 
ants. With this exception, the general health 
of the residents in the Asylum has been good 
throughout the year, especially of those who 
remain here permanent! y—no death, and (with 
the exception of dysentery,) no case of serious 
illness having occurred in that class. Among 


the use of their reason; three were improved, | those who have entered the Institution during 


and only one left the Asylum without improve- 
ment. ‘The three cases discharged improved 
—tiwo of whom were from the second class, 
and one from the fourth—were removed by 
their friends whilst under treatment, and with- | 
out sufficient time having been allowed for the 
remedies used to produce their full effect. One 
of these, however, who was brought back to 
the Asylum a few days after her removal, 
finally recovered, and has been discharged. 
‘The greater proportion of cures obtained in 
the cases comprising the first two, when com- 
pared with those of the remaining classes, is 
sufficient evidence of the advantage to be de- 
rived from a resort to medical aid, in the early 
stages of the disease. ‘The results of treal- 
ment, however, in chronic cases, as exhibited 
in the classification, are interesting, as show- 
ing, that when the more favourable periods for 
treatment have been allowed to pass by with- 
oul a resort to proper remedies, the disease 
should not be, as there is reason to believe is 
sometimes the case, too hastily considered as 








the year, we have met with the various forms 
of mental disorder, which are usually present- 
ed, and which call for constant and assiduous 
attention from all who are entrusted with their 
care, All of the cases which have terminated 
fatally, were of patients who have been admit- 
ted within that period. Two of them entered 
the Asylum in that state of extreme prostra- 
tion, which is incident to continued maniacal 
excitement, when it is accompanied with almost 
entire want of sleep, and prolonged abstinence 
from food. While in this condition, the first 
of these cases was attacked with obstruction of 
the bowels, and died from the effects thereof on 
the tenth day afier his admission. In the sec- 
ond, the patient was so far restored to the use 
of his reason, by the treatment he received, 
including the regular administration of his food 
by means of the stomach-tube, as to give hopes 
that his final recovery was near at hand. He 
remained feeble, however, and seven weeks 


lant care was exercised. 
In the Asylum Third month Ist, 


1849, - - - 47 
Received since, : : 27—74 
Discharged or died, - 26 
Remaining, . : 48—74 


Of the twenty-six patients discharged, there 
were 


Restored, - : : 14 
Much improved, - - 1 
Improved, - ‘ 7 3 
Stationary, . - 4 
Died, - : - 4—26 


Of the forty-eight patients remaining, there 
are 


*Restored, - : . 3 
Much improved, - - 3 
Improved, - . . 5 
Stationary, . - 37—48 


Of the fourteen patients discharged “ Re- 
stored,” eight were under care not exceeding 
three months, two for more than three and not 
more than six months, two from six months to 
a year, and two for more than a year. 

Of the eight discharged not restored, two 
were in the Asylum from three to six months, 
five from six months to a year, and one about 
two years. Of the forty-eight remaining— 
sixteen have been less than one year in the 
Institution, seven have resided there for more 
than one and less than two years, nine from 
five to ten years, seven from ten to twenty 
years, and four for more than twenty years. 

The year just passed, has not been marked 
by the introduction of much that is new in the 
treatment of our patients, A detailed descrip- 
tion of the means that have been employed, 
would consequently be little more than a repe- 
tition of the matter of previous Reports, and 
we apprehend is not at present necessary. It 
will be sufficient to state, that the general 
principles which have heretofore been express- 
ed as regulating our intercourse with the ob- 
jects of our care, have continued to be adhered 
to. The avoidance, as far as possible, of 
every thing calculated to wound their morbidly 
sensitive feelings, a considerate attention to 
all their wishes and requests, and uniform kind- 
ness of manner towards them, have been im- 
pressed upon all concerned in their manage 





re f th have becn well for some time, but 
afier he entered the Asylum, was attacked | nave remained in the A i 


ave remained in the Asylum of their own choice, in 


with acute bronchitis, which terminated his life! order to test the permanency of their cure. 








ment, and systematically carried out. Em- 


ployment suited to differences of habit, or 
inclination of the patients, which the experi- 
ence of all Institutions for the Insane, has 
shown to be indispensable to their well-being, 
has been freely participated in by those under 
our care. Daily exercise in the carriage, or 
excursions on foot to the distance of a few 
miles ; amusements for in-doors entertainment 
for the evenings, consisting of a lecture or ex- 
hibition with the Magic Lantern, on one even- 
ing of each week, during the winter ; a school 
for the women, throughout the year—and one 
for the men, during a portion of the time, toge- 
ther with labour on the farm, are the principal 
means which have been employed for promot- 
ing mental and physical health and activity 
amongst the different classes of our patients. 
The experiment of delivering lectures to the 
patients, was first tried in this Asylum in the 
winter of 1840, and having proved highly use- 
ful as a means of interesting them, a course 
has been given annually since that time. The 
subjects embraced, have generally been con- 
nected with Chemistry, Electricity, Caloric, 
Pneumatics, &c., and have been illustrated by 
the use of a neat collection of apparatus, pro- 
cured for the purpose. During the past win- 
ter, the course has consisted of ten lectures on 
“Animal Mechanism and Physiology ;” two 
on Optics, explaining the construction of Opti- 
cal Instruments,—and two on Zoology, illus- 
trated by means of the Magic Lantern. They 
have been attended by an audience of about 
fifty persons, by far the greater number of 
whom were insane, to whose enjoyment they 
have materially contributed ; and it is believed 
they have been the means, in some instances, 
of fixing the attention, and calling into exer- 
cise the other faculties, in such a manner, as 
to promote recovery. The Library with its 
books, and collection of stuffed birds and quad- 
rupeds—now numbering about one hundred 
and thirty specimens—and Cabinet of Miner- 
als, Shells, &c., continues to afford a pleasant 
retreat for the convalescent and quiet, and is 
found a useful addition to the other means at 
command, for carrying out our system of 
treatment. 

It is impossible fully to set forth the benefit 


bestowed on those, who, under the treatment | 


pursued, have been restored to the use of their 
reason. Insanity is justly esteemed one of the 
heaviest afflictions to which our fallen race is 
liable ; and when the means employed for its 


removal or relief, prove, under the blessing of 


Divine Providence, to be effectual, it is a cause 
for gratitude and rejoicing, which perhaps, 
those only can appreciate, who, either them- 
selves, or in their nearest and dearest friends, 
have suffered from it. 

We look forward to the coming year with 
the hope, that the many advantages possessed 
by the Asylum, may be participated in to the 
extent of its means for the accommodation of 
patients, and that He who has heretofore bless- 
ed our Institution, will continue to bless it. 

Cuaries Evans, 
Attending Physician. 
Josnua H. Worturneron, 


Resident Physician. 
Philada , Third mo. Ist, 1850. 


THE FRIEND. 


——— 





Hunger and Thirst Patiently. 

** As we cannot add one cubit to our stature, 
as natural men, so neither by taking much 
thought can we add to our religious growth ; 
this is the work of God, as saith the scripture. 
In this day, there is so much revolting from 
the genuine spirit of Christianity, and those 
who are sound in the faith, and alive in the 
root, are so rejoiced at the prospect of any of 
the visited youth coming forward in stability 
and service, that there is sometimes a danger 
lest such be carried off their own legs, and 
pulled forward into action beyond their proper 
strength, and the right requirings of duty. Let 
| us be inward and diligent in our spirits, keep- 
ing to our own particular exercise, and attend- 
ing to the account current, which is between 
the great Lord of the household and our own 
souls respectively ; making short reckonings, 
and taking up no false rest till Infinite Mercy 
forgives the debt:—so shall we, though poor, 
witness content—and though not abounding, 
yet have a little sufficiency. ‘Those who have 
opportunity of being much in the society of 
religious, experienced Friends, and heap up to 
themselves teachers and the good things which 
they teach, are like people who cut a figure in 
trade, but the stock is not their own—they 
borrow here, and borrow there; appear to be 
useful and liberal, and yet there is more of 
show than real substance. It is much the 
best, to be content to be among the little and 
lowly, and in the lower class of disciples, yet 
renewedly feeling after the evidence of being 
disciples indeed ; waiting diligently to hear 
ithe Master’s instructions, and to learn each 
our own lesson in our own book. We should 
strive to be more and more weaned from every 
dependence short of that hope which the 
psalmist speaks of, ‘Let Israel hope in the 
Lord from henceforth and forever,’ ” 


—S 
For “ The Friend.” 


EXTRAVAGANCE! 


The tragical occurrence at Boston which has 
been, recently, so agitating the public mind, 
has given rise to reflections that might be pro- 
fitable to young and old. If the private histo- 
ry of every family could be known, we cannot 
doubt but it would be seen, that Pride with all 
her varied brood, fashion, equipage, dress, 
costly furniture, expensive entertainments, 


‘tyrants that oppress the human family ; de- 
stroying in numberless instances the peace and 
tranquility of domestic life. 


and resources of different classes of the com- 
and however blindly we may be led to take| 


her yoke upon us, and however cheerfully, at 
\the time, we may pay every tribute she im-| 





She cripples the hand of benevolence,—turns 
liberality into a curse instead of a blessing,— 
and excites a contempt and disrelish for the 
self-denying religion of Jesus. Pride forces 
parents into large and entangling concerns in 
worldly business ; and if reverses and disap- 
pointments attend, the families of such are 
mostly disqualified, both by their feelings and 
habits, to contend with adverse circumstances 
in life: and how often in this condition are 
they tempted into some discreditable and de- 
grading course to secure a livelihood ! 

The Society of Friends ought to esteem it a 
great privilege, that they are trained and in- 
structed in the restraining truths of the Gospel 
in these matters, and that the Truth, when 
obeyed, does set them free from all such bond- 
age and hard servitude. But though many 
among us are still mercifully preserved faith- 
ful and clear-sighted in these respects, yet it 
must be acknowledged that the fruits of extra- 
vagance are too manifest even among our- 
selves, 

I was well acquainted with a young woman, 
whose happy and peaceful death was an hon- 
ourable testimony to the purity of her life, 
which was, indeed, most exemplary, for seve- 
ral years prior to her decease. She was 
remarkably conscientious in every respect, 
She knew her father, though pretty well off as 
to the things of this world, had an expensive 
family, and was often anxiously concerned to 
guard against those habits of extravagance 
that involve so many in ruin. It was there- 
fore her practice, whenever she was furnished 
with money on any occasion, to keep a strict 
account of what she expended, which, with the 
balance, if any, was always returned to her 
father. In her case, such a care hardly seem- 
ed necessary, nor did her father desire it ; but 
the tenderness and consideration it manifested 
was very endearing, and was a worthy exam- 
ple to the rest of the family. How would such 
a conscientious concern turn the hearts of the 
parents to the children, and the children to the 
parents, and avert the evils that pride and ex- 
travagance are entailing upon the peace of 
families! 

I knew another case, of the mother of a 
large and expensive family. ‘The father, dur- 
ing his lifetime was liberal to a fault,—lived 
up to his means, and sometimes beyond them ; 
so that when he died, the widow was left with a 
considerable debt to pay, an expensive family to 


| balls, parties, &c., is really one of the greatest | provide for, and the liberal supply from her hus- 


band’s professional resources entirely cut off. 
Oppressed and discouraged with the prospect 


She imposes} before her, her affectionate heart took all the 
more exorbitant taxes upon the time, attention, | blame to herself; and she observed to a friend, 


“ Oh! if I had only known my dear husband’s 


munity, than people are generally aware of ;| situation, how many little expenses, and how 


much anxiety I might have saved him!” She 
was a worthy anda good woman in many re- 
spects, but her experience taught her when it 





poses, it will be found sooner or later, that| 
ruin is in her train, in some shape or other. 
Her course is deception. She appears to be 


was too late to profit by it, the value of strict 
frugality. 
These are cases of the private history of 


PSN Be Lakers bed Pac We biekea: Ainaela een st at 


rising, when, in fact, she is falling; and how| families, but none can suppose that the last one 
often, at the very moment, when she is crying| referred to is a rare case; and I would ten- 
* Peace and plenty,” sudden destruction over-|derly and affectionately commend the subject 
takes those who are deceived by her. The} to the serious reflection of all—of our mothers 
honours that attend her are vain and fictitious.|and youth especially—who I am confident 
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have it in their power often to alleviate in this | able, tender state of mind, in which it is best 


THE FRIEND. 














way the anxiety of well-concerned fathers. | prepared to receive and understand and apply 
We are well aware that fathers are not always | rightly and profitably what is handed, it had 
exempt from a share of the blame, when cala-| been possibly better for thee that I had not 
mities overtake them, but as they generally | written. And that I may yet a little further 


furnish the means, it must be supposed that 
they are the most affected by the drains that 
are made upon their resources, and therefore 
may have less need to be appealed to and ad- 
monished. ‘The employments of our young 
women too, are not always such as can be 
commended: some are very industrious, but 
not in a way substantially useful nor calculated 
to relieve, so much as to iacrease a father’s 
expense. 

But I forbear to particularize further. My 
chief object is affectionately to persuade our 
young people, particularly, to consider well, 
and profit by the errors and failures of others 
—reflect how far they may be the remote, and 
perhaps unconscious cause of the temporal 
weal or woe of a beloved parent. Such ex- 
aminations of ourselves would not so much 
incline us to condemn our poor disappointed 
fellow-creatures, as to pity them,—because of 
the blinding influences that are thrown around 
them, and the precipice to which the great de- 
ceiver is urging them, by the powerful currents 
of Pride and Extravagance ! 


—, 


For “ The Friend.” 
Additional Letters and Papers of John Barelay, 


No. 6. 


[The following letter was written when John 
Barclay was about twenty-one years of age; 
and was addressed to a person then unknown 
to him, who had left the Episcopalians and 
joined the Baptists, but was still unsatisfied, 
and in this state being touched through the 
perusal of a tract of Geo, Fox’s, “ To all who 
would know the way to the Kingdom,” wrote 
to John Barclay (supposing him to be the edi- 
tor) respecting the exercises and doubts which 
altended her mind, This was his second letter 
toher. A third, in the form of a dialogue, 
answering her objections, closed the corres- 
pondence. ] 


To Mary B. 


In taking my pen to reply to thy letter of 
the 26th ult., | have felt the occasion of it to 
be no small trial of my little measure of faith, 
and have desired greatly to be in that pure 
and precious fear, which is said to be the very 
“ beginning of wisdom:” to have my own 
mind renewedly subjected to, and seasoned 
by, and stayed upon that, which can alone 
qualify and enable availingly to lift up a finger 
in the cause of Truth, 

And as much as this 1 must express my 
earnest desire for thee also, my friend, to expe- 
rience and partake of, in the reading of what 
may follow, being fully and afresh persuaded 
in my own mind, that though thou mayst be 
favoured with ever so great natural powers 


urge and press this matter home to thee, well 
knowing that on this depends and hinges all 
the satisfaction (if any) that I may be able to 
afford thee in this way or in any other, | would 
in the freedom that I feel (for I trust | have 
not taken it) give thee, by way of preliminary, 
a little of my own experience, (though it be 
but small in comparison of many that are 


more grounded and grown up in the root and| 


life of religion,) in regard to what is touched 
on above. And if in so doing | should a little 
wander from my text, or enlarge in the current 
of feeling, a little more than I intended, thou 
wilt, I know, “ bear with me in my folly,” as 
the apostle himself pleaded for forbearance 
from those to whom he was induced to say 
somewhat concerning himself. ‘Though but a 
very stripling in the holy warfare, and, com- 
paratively speaking, only just buckling on the 
invincible breastplate and armour of the Lord, 
the shield of faith and sword of the Spirit,— 
which I find is yet handed and offered to such 
as lay hold thereof in uprightness and single- 
ness of heart,—though but of late concerned, 
and I humbly trust, rightly engaged to handle 
or to hold up that bright and glorious banner 
which is indeed given them that fear Him, that 
it may be displayed because of the Truth,— 
yet seeing that wisdom is said to be as the 
gray hair unto man, and an unspotted life, as 
it were old age, even to the young; I may tell 
thee that | have had no little experience of the 
long-suffering loving-kindness that has follow- 
ed and been with me, even as long as I can 
remember, unto this day, through no small and 
no few difficulties, discouragements, dangers, 
distresses, and what if I add deaths, (for he 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while he liveth). 
Born indeed a member of that religious So- 
ciety, into the bosom of which | have been 
favoured to see my way back, after a long 
wilderness travel among most of the toys, and 
tries, and gilded baubles, which this world 
and its wickedness proffer to the unwary, | did 
not enjoy the many privileges which that cir- 
cumstance usually brings with it, among which 
[ reckon a guarded and religious education not 
the least. But having been put forward into 
those channels where such acquirements are 
to be had, as are usually deemed needful or 
advantageous, I became tolerably proficient in 
most matters of common concernment, except 
it be the knowledge of the one thing needful, a 
knowledge of God and my own soul. So that 
when it pleased Him, “ whom to know is life 
eternal,” to reveal his Son in me, (for “ no 
man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he 
to whom the Son will reveal him,”) and when 
it pleased him in whom are hid all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge, and who said, 
** Seek and ye shall find,” to give me an un- 
derstanding that I might know him that is true, 


and faculties, though thou mayst have improv- | (for the inspiration of the Almighty alone giv- 


ed and cultivated thy mental endowments, yet 
if thou dost not endeavour to centre down to a 
very lowly spot, seeking after the meekness 


eth understanding,) then it was | was given to 
see, (for to the blind he gives sight, and also 
to the déaf hearing,) that ‘God resisteth the 


and gentleness of Christ, that humble, teach-| proud, and giveth grace to the humble ;” that 
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| the secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him, and he will show them his covenant ; the 
meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek 
he will teach his way.” 

But I found these things were and are hid 
from the wise and prudent of this world, and 
that the scribes and Pharisees of this day, as 
in old time, are spoken unto in parables ; be- 
cause they looking, see not, and listening, hear 
not, neither do they understand ; so also they 
ask and receive not; for the same reason, even 
because they ask amiss; and they look with 
that eye of reason, which can never see, and 
listen with that ear of pride, prejudice, or pas- 
sion, which is shut out from any capacity to 
hear the things which God hath prepared for 
them that seek him. So that of all things I 
was very soliciious that | might have mine eye 
rightly anointed with the eye-salve of the king- 
dom, and be sent to the pool of Siloam; for [ 
met with many whose eye had been touched, 
and they seemed satisfied with seeing only 
men as trees walking; and others, who not 
having known the scales of mistaken zeal re- 
moved from their eyes, were going about seek- 
ing some one to lead them by the hand, and if 
the blind lead the blind, will not both fall into 
the ditch together? And | concluded that 
blessed are the eyes that truly see thiugs as 
they really are, in regard to religious truths, 
and those ears that indeed hear, and hearing 
obey him that speaketh from heaven ; these I 
considered indeed to be the babes, unto whom 
these truths are revealed, and unto whom it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom ; 
whose ears are not dull of hearing, nor their 
eyes have they closed, neither have hardened 
their hearts; nor are they the stiff-necked gen- 
eration, that do always resist the Holy Ghost ; 
but unto them is given the spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of Him, the 
eyes of their understanding being enlightened 
by Christ Jesus ; who said, “1 am the light of 
the world,” and told his disciples, that he would 
be with them by his Spirit, even unto the end 
of the world,—a Light to lighten them who 
were Gentiles, and the glory of the people of 
Israel. 

Now mark, my friend, no sooner did the 
enemy of my soul’s peace and welfare, per- 
ceive that his power of darkness was broken 
in upon by the dawning of the “ day spring 
from on high,” and that he the god of this 
world, could no longer keep me in blindness 
and bondage unto him, and thus prevent the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Christ from 
effectually and availingly shining in my heart, 
thereby giving in some measure the knowledge 
of the glory of God, than he as it were assum- 
ed the appearance of an angel of light, and 
thus laid a more subtle snare and gilded bait 
for my poor weary soul than ever! had known 
before. For the unwearied adversary, observ- 
ing that through the precious powerlul visita- 
tion of the Almighty, my mind was quickened 
and awakened to a lively sense of the excced- 
ing sinfulness of sin, and desires raised to know 
what the Lord required of me (which is, to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to wa!k humbly be- 
fore Him), began himself to set me at work in 
this great undertaking ; which indeed can only 
be begun, and carried on, and accomplished, by 
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God, through the agency and operation of the 
Spirit of his Son Christ Jesus, who remains to 
be the only sacrifice for sin, and Saviour from 
sin, and Sanctifier of sinners. And now, being 
by little and little led away and enticed to try 
in my own will, wisdom, and way, to get to 
heaven, and having let in the reasoner, the 
serpent, in this his refined transformation, | 
soon forgot that it is not to be attained by 
works of righteousness which we have done, 
or can do, in our own creaturely ability, 
strength and activity, but by an unreserved 
and simple submission and subjection to the 
forming hand of Him, who made all things 
good in the beginning, and can alone restore 
and bring back man into the holy heavenly 
image, in which he was created. So that in- 
stead of being created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, having the understanding darken- 
ed, and being alienated in some degree from 
the life of God, | became vain in my imagi- 
nation, and my foolish heart would be exercis- 
ing itself in things too high for me in my pre- 
sent growth, and busying itself with my own 
deceivings, speaking evil, or at least thinking 
lightly of things which as yet I knew not. 
Thus, though | professed myself wise in the 
knowledge of religious truths, I became fool- 
ish ; for all the fine show of doctrines, and of 
duties, and of ordinances, and of prayers in 
the market places, and as it were in the cor- 
ners of the streets, and in the synagogues, and 
all the giving of one’s body to be burned, and 
one’s goods to the poor, or such of these great 
ee as were not the product of His 
oly aid and influence, renewedly extended in 
the time of need, were found to be but, at best, 
a hindrance to the free course of that well- 
spring and water of life, which had been open- 
ed as in high places within me. For the 
Spirit, as the outward wind, bloweth where 
and when and as He listeth, who hath gather- 
ed the wind as in his fists, and whom even 
they obey. 
(To be continued.) 


For‘ The Friend.” 


LADY CONWAY. 


(Continued from page 247.) 


Henry More could not fail to perceive that 
many of the Quakers were exemplary in every 
relation of life, and were earnest seekers after 
spiritual Truth, and true-hearted lovers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Of some of these he thus 
wrote, “ For my own part | have ever had so 
right a sense and touch upon my spirit of their 
condition, that [ think none more worthy of a 
man’s best directions than they ; the most im- 
perious sects having put such unhandsome 
vizards upon Christianity, that they have 
frighted and driven away these babes that 
seem to me very desirous of the ‘ sincere milk 
of the word.” Which having been everywhere 
so sophisticated by the humours and inventions 
of man, it has driven these anxious melancho- 
lists to seek for a Teacher within, and to cast 
themselves upon Him, who they know will not 
deceive them,—the voice of the eternal Word 
within them; to which if they be faithful, 
they assure themselves he will be faithful to 
them again. Which is no groundless pre- 
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sumption of theirs, it supposing nothing but |ed the following letter from her friend Isaac 


what is very closely consistent with the nature 
of God and his providence. And truly as 
many of them as do persist in that serious and 
impartial desire of such knowledge as tends to 
life and godliness, | do not question but that 
God will in his due time lead them into the 
Truth, and that they will be more confirmed 
Christians than ever.” 

Henry More had a clear perception of some 
truths. Hear how sharply he speaks to those 
who are endeavouring to justify themselves in 
allowable Christian infirmities, and who fail- 
ing in real sanctity, are trusting in imputative 
righteousness and justifying faith. 

“Is not this a mere mockery and confront- 
ing of the Divine Majesty, when as he has sent 
Christ into the world on purpose to redeem the 
world from their vain conversation, and to 
abolish or destroy the works of the devil, to 
tell God in our devotions a long story of our 
own fleshliness of devilishness, and to intimate 
to Him to his face, that his free graciousness 
is content it should be so, and that in the ap- 
plication of Christ’s righteousness, God cannot 
nor will see any unrighteousness of our’s ; and 
therefore, which is worst of all, afler many 
long and tedious narrations, of which the great- 
est part is a very foul and black catalogue of 
our faults, to depart out of his presence without 
either hope, resolution or endeavour of amend- 
ing our lives, or becoming anything better than 
we are, Is not this, I say, to pervert and 
make ridiculous the good counsel of God, even 
in his own hearing, and to jeer Him in his 
face?” He will not always be put off with 


solemn whimperings, hypocritical confessions, 


rueful faces, sore arms and legs, tied up and 
set on wooden stumps, with doleful acknow- 
ledgments of but wilful misery and poverty, of 
feigned and counterfeited maimedness and in- 
ability. If his indignation be kindled, yea but 
a little, it will burn off our wood, and force us 
to find our legs, yea and use our arms too, to 
fly or fend off, if it were possible, the strokes 
of Divine vengeance that will justly find us 
out.” 

It is evident that many clear evangelical 
truths were felt and enunciated in that day of 
religious thoughtfulness and controversy, by 
persons who in many things fell far short of 
the spirituality of the Gospel dispensation. We 


find the Puritan Owen, thus speaking of the’ 


formally-exact, and dryly-precise speakers and 
writers ; those who thought that no good could 
come of a discourse unless it contained the 
whole body of divinity nicely fitted together. 

**God puts not such value on men’s accu- 
rate methods as they imagine them to deserve. 
Nor are they so subservient to his ends in the 
revelation of himself as they are apt to fancy ; 
yea, often when they think they have brought 
truths into the strictest propriety of expression 
and order, they lose both their power and their 
glory. Hence is the world filled with so many 
lifeless, artificial declarations of Divine truth. 
We may sooner squeeze water out of a pumice- 
stone than one drop of spiritual nourishment 
out of them.” 

In the year 1678, Lady Conway’s disease 
was aggravated, and her sufferings were in- 
creased. Jn this time of extremity she receiv- 


Penington. 

** Dear Friend,—As I was lately retired in 
spirit and waiting upon the Lord, having a 
sense on mie of thy long, sore, and deep afflic- 
tion and distress; there arose a Scripture in 
my heart to lay before thee, namely, Heb. xii. 
5, 6, 7, which, I entreat thee, to call-for a 
Bible, and hear read, before thou proceedest 
to what follows. 

“O my friend! after it hath pleased the 
Lord in tender mercy to visit us, and turn our 
minds from the world and ourselves towards 
him, and to beget and nourish that which is 
pure and living, of himself, in us; yet, not- 
withstanding this, there remains somew hat at 
first, yea, and perhaps for a long time, which 
is to be searched out by the light of the Lord, 
and brought down and subdued by his afflict- 
ing hand. When there is, indeed, somewhat 
of an holy will formed in the day of God’s 
power ; and the soul, in some measure, begot- 
ten and brought forth to live to God, in the 
heavenly wisdom ; yet, all the earthly will and 
wisdom is not thereby presently removed ; but, 
there are hidden things, of the old nature and 
spirit, still remaining ; which, perhaps, appear 
not, but sink inward into their root, that they 
may save their life; which, man cannot possi- 
bly find out in his own heart, but as the Lord 
reveals them io him. But, how doth the Lord 
find them out? O consider! his ‘ fire is in 
Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem.’ By his 
casting into the furnace of affliction, the fire 
searcheth. The deep, sore, distressing afflic- 
tion, which rends and tears the very inwards, 
finds out both the seed and the chaff, purifying 
the pure gold and consuming the dross; and 
then, at length, the quiet state is witnessed, 
and the quiet fruit of righteousness brought 
forth, by the searching and consuming nature 
and operation of the fire. Othat thy soul may 
be tried unto victory over all that is not of the 
pure life in thee! and, that thou mayst wait to 
feel the pure seed, or measure of life in thee, 
and die into the seed, feeling death unto all 
that is not of the seed in thee! and, that thou 
mayst feel life, healing, refreshment, support, 
and comfort from the God of thy life, in the 
seed ;—and nowhere else, nor at any time, 
but as the Lord pleaseth to administer it to 
thee there. Oh! the Lord guide thee daily, 
and keep thy mind to him; at least, looking 
towards the holy place of the springing of his 
life and power in thy heart. Look unto him. 
Help, pity, salvation, will arise in his due time ; 
but, it will not arise from any thing thou canst 
do or think ; and faith will spring and patience 
be given, and hope in the tender Father of 
mercy, and a meek and quiet spirit will be 
witnessed ; and the Lamb’s nature springing 
up and opening in thee, from his precious seed, 
which will excel in nature, kind, degree, and 
virtue, all the faith, patience, hope, meekness, 
&c., which thou, or any else, otherwise can 
attain unto. O! look not at thy pain or sor- 
row, how great soever; but look from them, 
look off them, look beyond them, to the Deli- 
verer ! whose power is over them, and whose 
loving, wise, and tender Spirit is able to do 
thee good by them. And, if the outward 
afflictions work out an exceeding weight of 
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glory, O what shall the inward do for those, | 


who are humbly, brokenly, and faithfully ex- 
ercised before the Lord by them! O! wait to 
feel the seed, and the cry of thy soul in the 
breathing life of the seed, to its Father, with 
its sweet, kindly, and natural subjection to him, 
And, wait for the risings of the power in thy 
heart, in the Father’s seasons, and for faith in 
the power; that thou mayst feel inward heal- 
ing, of all the inward wounds which the Lord 
makes in thy soul, through his love to thee for 
thy good, 

“« [f thou wilt receive the kingdom that can- 
not be shaken, thou must wait to have that 
discovered in thee, which may be shaken ; and 
the Lord arising terribly to shake the earth, 
and it removed out of its place as a cottage, 
and the heavens also rolled up like a scroll. 
And, while the Lord is doing this, he will be 
hiding thee in the hollow of his hand, (thy 
mind still retiring to the seed,) and will, in 
these troublesome and dismal times, inwardly 
be forming the new heavens and the new 
earth, wherein, when they are brought forth 
and established, dwells righteousness. ‘The 
Lord lead thee, day by day, in the right way, 
and keep thy mind stayed upon him, in what- 
ever belals thee ; that the belief of his love and 
hope in his mercy, when thou art at the low- 
est ebb, may keep up thy head above the bil- 
lows; and that thou mayst go on in the disciple’s 
state, learning righteousness and holiness of 
Him, who teacheth to deny and put off uoho- 
liness and unrighteousness, and to know, em- 
brace, and put on newness of life, and the holi- 
ness and righteousness thereof. 

“The Lord God of my life be with thee, 
preserving and ordering thy heart for the great 
day of his love and mercy ; which will come 
in the appointed season, when the heart is fully 
exercised and fitted by the Lord for it, and 
will not tarry. 

IL. ne 
(To be continued.) 


From the Annual Monitor for 1850. 


ANN ALEXANDER. 


Ann Alexander, died 19th of Ninth month, 
1849, aged 82. 

Respecting a friend who has been so long 
and generally known in our Society, and so 
much connected with the Annual Monitor, a 
somewhat extended notice will not, probably, 
be deemed out of place in its pages. ‘Che ma- 
terials for the following little memoir have 
been supplied principally by her own papers. 

She was the daughter of William and Esther 
Tuke, and was born at York, on the 16th of 
Fifth month, 1767. 

In very early life she appears to have been 
made sensible of the visitations of Divine love ; 
and “ The perusal of John Woolman’s Jour. 
nal,” she remarks, “and some others which | 
met with about the same time, when I might 
have attained the age of seven years, greatly 
strengthened these secret feelings ; and ied me 
to look still more earnestly towards him, whom 
J. W. so emphatically styles, ‘The Fountain 
of Goodness ;’ and who, | was early impressed 
with a belief, was happy in himself, and created 
all mankind with the view of their being so 
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likewise, both here and hereafier. 
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Hence of the Methodist connexion, and subsequently, 


much reasoning assailed my infant mind, in| one kept by a triend at Sheffield, during a few 
seeing so much misery and oppression as [| months spent in a visit to some relatives at that 


was soon convinced abounded in the world; 


place, she was, in the 13th year of her age, 


and concerning which I had so feeling a sym- | together with her younger sister, placed in the 


pathy, that | could frequently make this ac- 
|knowledgment of his, even with tears, in my 
‘solitary moments: ‘1 felt the misery of my 
felluw-creatures, separated from the Divine 
harmony, and it was heavier than | could 
bear,’ till the overflowings of my heart relieved 
me of my sorrows.” 

“ About this time | began to be very sensi- 
ble of the influence or strivings of the two 
seeds, that of Christ and that of the serpent, 
in the inward recesses of my own soul, each 
of them continually endeavouring to counter- 
act the operations of the other; but so clear 
and distinct was the voice of Omnipotence, 
when not obstructed by giving way to that of 
the tempter, us fully to answer the prophet’s 

Er of the + word behiod thee, saying, 
this is the way, walk ve in it; when ye turn 
to the right hand, and when ye turn to the 
left.” L took great delight in reading the Holy 
Scriptures, and in opportunities of retirement, 
where | might meditate on them, and passages 
in other religious books which arrested my 
attention ; and though, at times, I could unite 
with my associates in play, and for a short 
season give way to a great flow of spirits, it 
was seldom unmixed with a /eeling of sorrow, 
and a secret intimation that this was not the 
source whence it was intended for me to derive 
much comfort. Indeed the company of those 
advanced in years, and especially of religious 
characters, who would sometimes converse on 
religious subjects in my hearing, was much 
more congenial with my feelings; for such 
were my secret conflicts und exercises of mind 
in very early life, that I could subscribe to the 
trath of the expression, that wisdom will even 
‘torment with her discipline ;’ till by further 
degrees of experience, and further submission 
to her dictates, | found her ways gradually to 
become ‘ ways of pleasantness ;’ and that in 
‘all her paths’ there is eventually peace.” | 

She was favoured with the waichful care of 
judicious and affectionate parents, and in allu- 
sion to this privilege observes: “1 did not 
often, that | remember, incur my parents dis- 
pleasure, so far as to be more than severely 
reprehended ; but when correction was resort- 
ed to, | dreaded much more the serious con- 
versation that followed, than even the stroke 
of maternal chastisement; which being mostly 
for a stubbornness of temper, would indeed | 
have proved very inefficacious, had not my 
dear mother’s appeal to the secret convictions 
with which she was fully aware | was favour- 
ed, and her apparent distress at any disregard 
of the dictates of this Divine Monitor, operated 
with the religious feelings manifested on such 
occasions, even as the fire and the hammer, to 
melt my hard heart into tenderness, and break 
down for a season every thing that obstructed 
its free circulation,” 

Her educatiun, as was usually the case at 
that period, especially with children of her sex, 
appears to have been of a very limited cha- 
racter. After having for some time attended 
a day-school in York, kept by a pious female 


then infant establishment at Ackworth, being 
the 116th child admitted into that valuable 
institution ; the rules of which, in regard to 
aye, did not admit of her continuing more than 
a year. In reference to this period she re- 
marks: “ The tendering visitations of Divine 
love and goodness were mercifully, and at 
times, powerlully renewed while sheltered in 
this enclosure; and | was afresh induced to 
ener into covenant, that if the Lord would be 
with me in this time of separation, and bring 
me back ayain to my futher’s house in peace, 
He should be my God, and I would serve 
Him.” 

** We had often religious opportunities, ia 
which these resolutions were strengthened ; and 
I well remember the affectionate and parental 
care extended to the children by the superin- 
tendents, John Hill and his wife, and their 
valuable daughter, Ann Hill, our governess.” 
She also makes grateful mention of another 
Friend in the family, William Sowerby, who 
occupied the humble position of a labourer on 
the farm, and an inmate of the kitchen, but 
who appears to have been rich in spiritual 
gifis. “This Friend,” she continues, “ was 
in the station of a minister, and sometimes had 
a short testimony in meetings ; but his private 
labours were more particularly impressed on 
my memory ; as he would frequently during 
play hours come amongst the children; and 
when little groups had gathered around him, 
and perhaps been engaged in conversation, 
silence would ensue for a few moments, and 
he would then have a word of exhortation, re- 
prool, or consolation, much suited to their 
several necessilies.” 

In the year 1784, her parents undertook the 
superintendence of a school opened in York, 
for about thirty girls, which had originated in 
a concern on the part of her mother, in con- 
junction with several other Friends, to provide 
a guarded and religious education; on very 
moderate terms, for those who, for various 
reasons, might not be admissible to Ackworth. 
In allusion to this change of residence, she 
remarks: “Our family before that time was 
much lessened, by the marriage of two of my 
brothers and my eldest sister; and the pros- 
pect of entering into so new and arduous a 
field of labour was, to some of us who were 
left, very humiliating. It was so to myself in 
particular, from various considerations. Quiet- 
ness, and retirement from public observation, 
where I might have pursued the path to a bet- 
ter and more enduring substance, in silence 
and obscurity, was what would have accorded 
the most with my natural inclination ; but how 
different a path was now opening before me, 
will be exhibited by the sequel of my steppings 
along through this tribulated pilyrimage. | 
was also very conscious, that my limited edu- 
cation had but little qualified me for usefulness 
in the proposed seminary.” 

The services not only of the superintend- 
ents, but in the early period of this institution, 
those also of most of the teachers, were ren- 
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dered gratuitously ; and among the estimable 
young females who took so disinterested a 
part im carrying out the views of its founders, | 
was one with whom Ann ‘uke contracted an 
intimate and lasting {riendship—Jane Taylor, | 
aflerwards Jane Jacob. Her own employment 
was at first in the domestic department; but 
she was afierwards, associated with her friend 
in teaching; and both of them feeling their 
want of qualification for imparting a know- | 
ledge of grammar, an arrangement was made_ 
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before their Monthly Meeting a concern to 
visit Ireland, where their sister resided, and 
Ann Tuke having looked forward with much 
comfort to the prospect of * uniting with her, 
and sharing her sisterly, or rather maternal 
care and sympathy, during such an arduous 
engagement,” was peculiarly affected by it. 
Yet she was so mercifully sustained under the 
trial, that she writes, in reference to the first 
night passed from home on this journey: “1 


it 
|in close contact with it. The character of the 


| 


which it was found. The grave appeared to 
have been rifled at some former period; but 
the fear of pollution, and perhaps a supersti- 
tious respect for the dead body, had prevented 
he discovery of this curious relic, which was 


face bears a considerable resemblance to that 
of the Assyrian portraits which are sculptured 
on the Ninevite monuments recently discover- 
ed; and the very few details we could gather 


gratefully remember, that on retiring to my | respecting the accompaniments of the coffin, 


for their receiving instructions from Lindley | 
Murray, who had recently settled in the vici- 
nity of York, and who, with his amiable wife, 
took a lively interest in the welfare of the | could adopt the consoling language: ‘| will 
school. ‘Their visits at his house for this pur- both lay me down and sleep, for the Lord 
pose, during a succession of winter evenings, sustaineth me.’ ” 


were occasions of no small enjoyment to the| 


» £0 "6! During part of this journey she had the 
two pupils ; and were the means of directing company of her beloved friend Jane Taylor, 


the attention of their kind preceptor, to the who had removed about a year and a hall’ be- 
compilation of the work, with which the name fore, to the school on Suir Island, Clonmel, 
of Lindley Murray has become so identified. established by Sarah Grubb, with similar views 

" he new institution,” Ann Tuke remarks, | 19 those which had led to the formation of that 
| believe [ may venture to say, was eminent-| at York, She was absent from home about 
ly under the Divine blessing. Seasons of reli-' five months, and travelled principally on horse- 
gious retirement were frequent; and those 00 back upwards of 1700 miles; and on her re- 


First-day evenings, after the reading of the turn appears to have been favoured, in an 
Scriptures, when several not of the family) 


‘unusual degree, with the feeling of Divine 
usually attended, proved many times seasons consolation. 
of peculiar instruction, not only to the dear 
children, but their care-takers; my dear mo- 
ther, and brother Henry Tuke, having often 
to communicate to our varied necessities.” 
About this time, she appears to have had a 
clear but deeply humiliating view, that the ex- 
ercises of spirit which she had experienced, 
were not entirely on her own account, but de- 


solitary chamber, my mind was so seasonably 
replenished and comforted by the presence of | 
Him whom | was endeavouring to serve, that 


(To be concluded.) 


—— 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


Antiquarian Research in the East, 
Ur of the Chaldees. 
A scientific Englishman who has accompa- 


signed to prepare her for a timely submission | nied a commission which is now employed in 
to the work whereto she believed herself call-| running the frontier line between Turkey and 
ed: and in the year 1786, a little before attain-| Persia, has thus had an opportunity of visiting 
ing the age of nineteen, after passing through! the most remarkable ancient sites in lower 


deep preparatory baptisms, her mouth was first Chaldea, ‘The ruins now called Werka which 
opened as a minister, in one of the evening sitt- | represent Ur of the Chaldees, have been care- 
ings just alluded to. A few weeks afierwards, | (ylly examined and found to be of great extent 
she felt the call of her Lord to utter a few|and extraordinary interest. A vast number of 
words in a First-day meeting for worship ; and | ancient coffins of baked clay, highly glazed 
having been strengthened to overcome the and covered with figures of men in relief, were 
strong reluctance she felt to yielding to this | discovered in one spot, the coffins being about 
humiliating service, she ventured to repeat the gix feet in length, adapted to the shape of the 
words of her blessed Master to his disciples >| human body, and with an oval ornamented lid, 
“Let your light so shine before men, that they! which closed the upper part; a moderately- 
may see your good works, and glorify your! sized water-jar was also attached to each cof- 
Father which is in heaven.” A degree of peace fin, Gold ornaments and other Chaldean 
following this renewed act of dedication, she’ yelics were said to be frequently found in 
was encouraged to press forward in the path them, but those now examined had been alrea- 
of simple obedience to the voice of the Hea-| dy rifled. Numerous bricks covered with the 
venly Shepherd. _ , |arrow-headed characters, pieces of terra cotta 

Her first journey in the work of the minis-! moulded in the shape of a bull’s horn, and clay 
try was, a visit to Scotland, in the year 1758, | cylinders, all bearing inscriptions, were brought 
in company with her brother, Henry Tuke; away. Werka is still traditionally known in 
atthe conclusion of which, she writes: “* Though ‘the country as the birth place of Abraham, and 


on looking over it, | was ready to charge my-' jts identity with Ur of the Chaldees is estab- 
self with some omissions of duty, yet the man- lished beyond the reach of cavil. 


tle of love seemed cast over them ; and I was : 
favoured with a degree of that peace which| A Chaldean Portrait. 
passeth all human understanding.” At a late meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
In 1790, she suffered a very painful be-'exhibited a golden mask, found a few years 
reavement, in the death of her eldest sister, since in an ancient coffin disinterred on the 
Sarah Grubb; to whom she was most tenderly banks of the Euphrates, by Captain Lynch. 
attached, and united in spiritual as well as in It is formed of a thin sheet of pure gold, is of 
natural bonds. This event, occurred just afier | life size, and was apparently moulded from the 
her brother, Henry Tuke and herself had laid | face of the deceased occupant of the coffin in 


| 


would seem to favour the belief that it is really 
the portrait of an illustrious Assyrian, buried 
more than twenty-six centuries ago. 


The Throne of the King of Assyria, 

Very recent accounts have been received 
from Layard, the explorer of the Nimroud 
mound. He has made fresh and extensive 
excavations in parts of the eminence not pre- 
viously explored, and the result is said to have 
been the finding of nothing less than the throne 
on which the monarch reigning about 3000 
years ago sat in his splendid palace, It is 
composed of metal and ivory, the metal being 
richly wrought, and the ivory beautifully 
carved. ‘The throne seems to have been sepa- 
rated from the state apartment by means of a 
large curtain, the rings by which it was drawn 
and undrawn having been preserved. No 
human remains have come to light, and every 
thing indicates the destruction of the palace by 
fire. It is said that the throne has been par- 
tially fused by the heat. 


——= > 


From the Presbyterian. 


The Ruins of Nineveh. 


A correspondent has favoured us (London 
Times) with the subjoined extracts from the 
letter of Stewart Erskine Rolland, who is now 
at Nimroud with Captain Layard, assisting 
him in his endeavours to bring to light the hid- 
den antiquarian treasures of Nineveh. The 
difficulties which the gallant and enterprising 
discoverer has to contend with, owing to the 
limited pecuniary resources at his disposal, are 
dwelt on by our correspondent, who fears that 
the French antiquarian agent recently despatch- 
ed will, with his much larger funds, (£30,000, 
it is stated,) materially encroach on the har- 
vest of antiquities which would fall to the lot 
of the English nation, were Captain Layard’s 
jexertions backed by more ample means: 

«The first two or three days at Mossul | 
spent in examining the excavations at Koynn- 
|jik, where fresh slabs are every day brought 
to light. Two new colossal bulls and two 
colossal figures were discovered while I was 
there, at the entrance of the city gates; and 
|the pavement at the gateway, marked with ruts 
| by chariot wheels, was also uncovered. | ac- 
companied Layard a day’s journey to the vil- 
lages of Baarshekah and Bamyaneh, and to 
the Mound of Korsabad. We took grey- 
hounds with us, and had a day’s hunting, 
catching seven antelopes. After our return, 
Captain Layard, Charlotte, and I, and our 
servants, embarked on a raft, and floated down 
the Tigris in seven hours to this little village 
of Nimroud, close to the large mound, which 
was the first excavated, sending our baggage 
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and horses by land. We have since been re- 
siding in his house here ; it is, in fact, little 
more than a mud hut, but he has put in glass 
windows, a table, and some sofas, and made it 
as comfortable as circumstances will admit. 

“ Layard has placed a party of the work- 
men under my control, and allowed me to dig 
where I please. [ am sinking wells in all di- 
rections, and am not without hopes of discov- 
ering subterranean chambers, which | am 
convinced must exist. In one place, consider- 
ably below the level of any of the hitherto 
discovered monuments, a brick arch between 
two walls of brick has been uncovered: it is a 
puzzle to us all. Another great discovery is 
an immense stone wall of most solid masonry 
inside the brick pyramid. The workmen are 
labouring to force an entrance into it ; but their 
progress is necessarily very slow, not exceed- 
ing a foot or two ina day. But the greatest 
discovery yet made since the earth was first 
turned remains to be told. I will give it you 
in due order. You must recollect that | com- 
menced my letter on Christmas day, and am 
continuing it at intervals, 

“ January 3d, 1850.—On the 28th of De- 
cember, Layard and I, with our attendants 
and two or three Arab Sheikhs, started off to 
pay a visit to the * Tai,’ on the other side of 
the * Zab.’ We were the first Europeans who 
had ever visited that country. ‘Three hours’ 
galloping from Nimroud brought us to the 
banks of the stream, which is as rapid and 
broad as the Tigris, and nearly as deep, but 
here being divided into four branches is ford- 
able. With some difficulty we swam our 
horses across it, getting, of course, very wet 

















and | sat, as did his brother, his uncle, and 
others of the magnates of the tribe, while the 
rest stood in a semi-circle at the door. A no- 
ble hunting hawk stood on his perch in the 
centre. We partook of spiced coffee, discuss- 
ed the business on which we came, and dined 
in the tent on a capital stew of mutton, pump- 
kins, rice, and sour milk. After we had par- 
taken, the rest of the tribe made their repast, 
a certain number sitting down together, each 
man rising when he was satisfied, and a sort 
of master of the ceremonies calling out the 
name of the man who was to succeed him. 
There was no bustle or indecorum, After 
dinner they all said their prayers. We had 
sent on our tents, which, by the way, got very 
wet crossing the river, and we pitched them 
close to that of the Sheikh. The next day the 
encampment changed its quarters. I have 
seldom seen a more picturesque sight. The 
Sheikh’s tent was struck first, and the long 
procession of laden camels, horsemen, donkeys, 
and cattle stretched as far as the eye could 
reach. I calculated that there were about two 
thousand persons with their camels, horses, 
and cattle. We paid our visit to Feras, the 
rival Sheikh, taking with us the brother of the 
Hawar. We were well received, though not 
with the same dignified courtesy. 

“While we were away the workmen had 
opened a trench by Layard’s direction, to show 
my wile a certain slab which he had buried ; 
in doing so they uncovered three copper caul- 
drons of immense size, and some huge dishes 
of metal. Layard carefully removed the earth 
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floor of the tent, on which the Hawar, Layard, | main alone, the iron blades being decomposed, 


and a small marble vase. ‘The cups and 
bowls and other ornaments are of some un- 
known alloy of metals, but they are all so 
encrusted with decomposed and crystallized 
copper, and so fragile, that they cannot be 
handled without great danger, and Layard is 
sending them home in the state in which he 
found them, without attempting to remove the 
rust, 

“] spent eight hours yesterday scratching 
them out of the clay with my hands, as the 
operation was too delicate to allow even a 
knife to be used. My wife was employed the 
whole night in packing them. We may now 
congratulate the British nation on being pos- 
sessed of an entirely unique collection, the 
value of which is inestimable. The ornaments 
and sculptures on the vases denote a very ad- 
vanced stage of civilization, 

* Not the least curious of the discoveries 
are several hundred mother-o’-pearl studs, in 
form exactly resembling our shirt buttons.” 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 


To the Association of Friends for the free 
instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, the 
Managers report: 

That the Schools for Coloured Men and 
Women were opened in the house on Rasp- 
berry street, the Ist of ‘Tenth month last, and 
were continued on five evenings in each week 
until the 28th ult., when as usual they were 
closed for the season. 


in the operation. Our visit here has a three- 
fold object—first, to explore the mound of 
Abou Sheeta, which appears to contain a bu- 
ried city ; secondly, to make friends between 
two rival chiefs of the Tai; and thirdly, to 
promote a reconciliation between them and 
their implacable enemies the Jibours, which 
will much facilitate Layard’s future operations. 
Our first visit was to the camp of the Hawar, 
who is considered by all the Arabs, even by 
those of the great African desert, to be the 
highest born and noblest among them. He is 








from one cauldron, which was partially filled| ‘There were registered as pupils 212 men 
with it, and discovered an immense variety of| and 246 women, and the average attendance 
ivory ornaments, an iron axe-head, and innu-| for the season was 117; being in the Men’s 
merable other articles, which for the present [| school 62, and in the Women’s 55. 

must forbear to mention, having promised; More than 100 women were in attendance 
secresy. Layard removed as many as he|on each of five evenings in the Eleventh 
could, and covered the rest with earth. It is) month, the number on one evening being 120, 
by far the most important discovery that has| In the Men’s school 103 pupils were assembled 
yet been made. He has placed them under| on one occasion. 

my charge, and given me the direction of the} ‘The usual course of instruction was pur- 
workmen, as he is obliged to go to Mossul to} sued, varied by a few lectures on Electricity 
make preparations for the removal of the two| and Anatomy, delivered by a member of the 
finest colossal lions that have yet been discov-| Board. 


probably the man of most ancient descent in | ered, which will, I trust, be on their way to 
the world, reckoning his genealogy far above England in a month or two. Afler that, we 
the time of Abraham, He is supported in his| shall cross the Zab with our tents, encamp 
pretensions to the chieftainship by the noblest | there, and pass our time alternately in hunting 


As heretofore, Moral Almanacs and Friends’ 
Tracts were distributed in both schools; and 
188 ‘Testaments from the Bible Association of 


of the tribe, while his rival, Feras, is supported | and digging in the mound. 


by the Turks and the greater number of the 
Tai. His brother, the handsomest man | have 
ever seen, came out to meet us with one hun- 
dred horsemen, most of whom had come to our 
village to plunder the other day. They gal- 
loped madly about the plain, brandishing their 
long spears, shouting their war-cry, and es- 
corted us in great state to the camp of the 
Sheikh, where he stood to receive us. [ never 
saw so noble or dignified a figure ; he is emi- 
nently handsome, though advanced in years 
and suffering from ill health. In stature he is 
gigantic—six feet four or five inches at least, 
and erect as a pine tree. His tent was a spa- 
cious one, a load for three camels, with the 
women’s tents on one side and that of the 
horses on the other, all under the same cover- 
ing. Mats and cushions were spread on the 


Friends were sold to the scholars at a low 
price. 

‘** You can have no idea of the difficulties} ‘The Managers mention with satisfaction the 
Layard has to contend with, or the energy, industry of the Teachers, in the arduous duty 
talent, perseverance, and shrewdness with) of imparting knowledge to minds mostly un- 
which he surmounts them, or the exquisite) disciplined to study, and the good conduct and 
tact and good humour with which he manages) assiduity of the pupils. 
the different people he has to deal with. In 
the first place, he has nothing but conjecture} from a much neglected portion of the commu- 
to guide him in his researches; it is literally} nity, it could not be expected that instances 
groping in the dark, and all sorts of buried) would occur of striking advancement; vet 
treasures may lie within his reach, while from| many of the scholars have made commendable 
the very small amount of funds placed at his| improvement, and all, we trust, have been 
disposal he is unable to make any thing like a! benefited. 
proper search, and contents himself with sink-| This neglected and oppressed class of our 
ing trenches almost at hazard, as it were. fellow beings must often feel their degraded 

“January 6.—Yesterday we removed more] position, and among them are many struggling 
than thirty-metal vases, bowls, and saucers, | to elevate their moral and social condition, 
most beautifully embossed and engraved, some| We believe, these may be often assisted in 





Amongst a class of learners gathered in 


shields and swords, of which the handles re-| this good work by the manifestation of Chris- 
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tian sympathy extended to them by this Asso- , of the artillery men wanted to go in to the! strenuthen our own hands. Our friends will 


tiger, but we would not suiler it. 


ciation; which, while it places within their 
reach the means of improving their minds, 
does not lose sight of the more important cul- 
ture of the moral and religious feelings. 

At the close of the school the ‘Teachers and 
Managers received the sincere thanks of the 
scholars for the efforts of the Association in 
their behalf, and some parting counsel was 
given to the pupils, encouraging them to hold 
fast to what they had gained, and further to 
pursue their studies as they find opportunity 
for it through the coming season. 

Francis Bacon, Clerk. 
Philada., Third month, 1850. 


Communicated. 


An Encounter with a Panther. 


We have been favoured by a person who 
was formerly in the civil service at Ceylon, 
with the following description of an encounter 
with a leopard or panther, which in India are 
popularly called tigers : 

* | was at Jaffna, at the northern extremity 
of the Island of Ceylon, in the beginning of the 
year 1819; when one morning, my servant 
called me an hour or two belore my usual 
time, with ‘ Master, master! people sent for 
master’s dogs—tiger in the town!’ Now, my 
dogs chanced to be some very degenerate spe- 
cimens of a fine species, called the Poligur 
dog. I kept them to hunt jackals ; but tigers 
were very different things: by the way, there 
are no real tigers in Ceylon ; but leopards and 
panthers are always called so, by ourselves as 
well as the natives. This turned out to be a 
panther. My gun chanced not to be put toge- 
ther, and while my servant was doing it, the 
collector, and two medical men who had re- 
cently arrived in consequence of the cholera 
morbus having just then reached Ceylon from 
the continent, came to my door, the former 
armed with a fowling-piece, and the two latter 
with remarkably blunt hog-spears. They ia- 
sisted upon setting off without waiting for my 
gun, a proceeding not much to my taste. The 
tiger (I must contiaue to call him so) had taken 
refuge in a hut, the roof of which, as those of 
Ceylon huts in general, spread to the ground 
like an umbrella; the only aperture into it was 
a small door, about four feet high. The col- 
lector wanted to get the tiger out at once, | 
begged to wait for my gun; but no—the fowl. 


ing- piece (loaded with ball of course) and the} Ridge we shall endeavour to profit by. 


two hog-spears were quite enough. 


| got a 


hedye-siake, and awaited my fate, from very | 


shame. At this moment, to my great delight, 
there arrived from the fort an English officer, 
two artillery men,and a Malay captain: and a 
pretty figure we should have cut without them, 
as the event will show. | was now quite 


ready to atiack, and my gun came a minute | 


afierwards. ‘The scene which follows took 
place within an enclosure, about twenty feet 
square, formed on three sides by a strong feuce 
of palmyra leaves, and on the fourth by the 
hut. At the door of this the two artillery 
men planted themselves ; and the Malay cap- 
tain got at the top, to frighten the tiger out by 
worrying it—an easy operation, as the huts 
there are covered with cocoa-nut leaves, One 


}sula on which there is no junyle of any mag- 
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At last the 
beast sprang; this man received him on his 
bayonet, which he thrust apparently down his 


throat, firing his piece at the same moment.| Each fresh indication, in the face of the na- 

he bayonet broke off short, leaving less than ‘tions, of the exaltation of the banner of the 

three inches on the musket ; the rest remained | cross, inscribed * Peace on earth, good-will to 
- 


in the animal, but was invisible to us: the shot | men,” in place of the blood-stained implements 


probably went through his cheek, for it cet-| and ensigns of war, is cause of gratification to 
tainly did not seriously injure him, as he in- | 


every sincere Christian, The following we 
stan'ly rose upon his legs with a loud rout, | copy from the ** Presbyterian” of 27th in=tant 
and placed his paws upon the soldier’s breast. * 


At this moment, the animal appeared to me to 
about reach the centre of the man’s face ; but | New Brunswick, New Jersey, recently lectur. 
I had scarcely time to observe this, when the | ed before the Smithsonian [nstituie, at Wash- 
liger, stooping his head, seized the soldier's | '®g'00. The Washington Republic says :— 
arm in his mouth, turned him half round stag- e spoke of the manner of oblaining salipe- 
gering, threw him over on his back, and fell |'f@, and related an incident occurring during 
upon him. Our dread now was, that if we the French revolution, when the want of guo- 
fired upon the tiger we might kill the man : powder led to the discovery of this material in 
for a momeut there was a pause, when his France, He commended the ingenuity of the 
comrade aitacked the beast exactly in the same chemist who pointed out the means of obtaining 
manner as the gallant fellow himsell had done. | ' but remarked, * May we never want it for 
He struck his bayonet into his head ; the tiger such a purpose.’ A murmur of approbation 
rose at him—he fired; and this time the ball |" through the vast assembly, aud a round of 
took effect, and in the head. The animal applause expressed the concurrence of the aus 
staggered backwards, and we all poured in our | dieuce in the sentiment of the speaker. There 
fire. He still kicked add writhed; when the | surely a steady, and firm aud growing con- 
gentlemen with the hog-spears advanced and 


viction in the popular mind, that wars are un- 
fixed him, while some natives finished him by holy, and warlare wicked. The wars of men 
beating him on the head with hedge-stakes. will yet be fought 0 diplomatic chambers and 
The brave artillery man was, after all, but |!" 2 Congress of natiuns. 
slightly hurt; he claimed the skin, which was 
very cheerfully given to him. There was, Haverford School Association. 
however, a cry among the natives that the head} The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 
should be cut off; it was; and in so doing, the| School Association, will be held at the com- 
knife came directly across the bayonet. ‘The | mittee-room, Arch street, on Second-day, Fifth 
animal measured scarcely less than four feet| month 13th next, at 4 o’clock, Pp. m. 
from the root of the tail to the muzzle. There Cuartes Extis, Secretary. 
was no tradition of a tiger having been in| Phila., Fourth month, 1850. 
Jaffua before; indeed, this one must have either one 
come a distance of almost twenty miles, or WANTED 
have swam across an arm of the sea nearly} 4 well qualified female Friend to teach a 
two in breadth; for Jaffna stands on a penin- family school, Inquire of Henry Wood, Rab- 


way, N. J., or at Friends’ Bookstore, Nou. 84 
Arch street. 


| readily perceive that we must restrict this kind 
of matier t@ a very small space. 


* Saltpetre and War.—Professor Beck, of 


nitude.” 


Y. Z. 


Diep, in the interior of Louisiana, on the 13th of 
the Third month, 1850, aged 39 years, Exizasern A. 
Wanrper, daughter of the late Jeremiah Warder, of 
Springfield, Ohio. She died as she had lived, in the 
faith of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, on whom she relied 
in deep humility, expressing her belief that her Sa- 
viour would be near to sustain her through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, and soon after quictly 


breathed her last, saying, “ There is joy and peace in 
believing.” 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 4, 1850. 


The hint of our correspondent from Poplar 
We 
were not aware of the fundamental departure 
to which he alludes, , on the 7th of Fourth month, 1850, in the 70th 
year of her age, Resecca SHERMAN, a member and 
elder of Chesterfield Monthly and Trenton N. J.) 
particular Meeting. This dear Friend passed through 
much bodily suffering for many months. At one 
time she said, “ Hlow much it takes to make us what 
we ought to be!” and in a time of deep conflict of 
mind petitioned, * Oh, merciful Saviour! be with me, 
and grant me thy sweet presence. Be with me 
through the valley and shadow of death.” ‘To her 
children, she said, “Oh give me up! don’t hold me!” 
Her family and friends have the consoling assurance, 


that her redeemed spirit has joined the just of all gen- 
erations. 


We have several times of late been obliged 
per. Our friends must bear in mind, that we 
do not publish a newspaper, in the common 
acceptation of the word, and make no charge 
for any insertion, We publish freely what we 
believe to be strictly Society mutters, or infor. 
mation generally interesting to Friends, such 
as Friends’ Schools, &c. ; but houses to let,— 
farms for sale, &c., we must be excused from 
publishing. We have received several notices 
of late, that we would gladly have inserted, if 
it were not necessary to draw a line to 


, in this city, on the morning of the Ist inst. 
Grorce WittiaMs, a member and for many years an 
overseer of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, aged 84 
years, 





